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The Crisis of State-Society Relations 
in the Post-1980s Andes 


PAUL W. DRAKE AND ERIC HERSHBERG 


INCE THE 19805 AND ACCELERATING THEREAFTER, THE FIVE 

Andean countries have been suffering a crisis of deteriorating rela- 

tions between state and society. Conflicts between state and society 
have been escalating. Arousing international concerns, this crisis has been 
manifested in economic distress, social unrest, and above all, political cor- 
rosion. The outcome of this crisis could determine the quality and dura- 
bility of the latest era of democracy in Latin America. Just as that current 
wave of democratization began its move forward in Ecuador and Peru at 
the end of the 1970s, so it could begin to recede in the same region in this 
new century. We do not mean to suggest that the economies, societies, and 
polities of contemporary Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador have been experiencing identical problems, or that the historical 
processes through which they have emerged have been the same. Never- 
theless, a contagion of socioeconomic and political disintegration has 
been rampant in the neighborhood, partly because of the susceptibility of 
broadly similar nations to broadly similar foreign forces. 
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The recent crises have been linked inextricably with the insertion of 
the Andean region into an international context or regime favoring three 
interconnected codes of conduct.! Emanating principally from the hege- 
monic United States, these three frameworks have emphasized a security 
regime focused on drugs and external enemies identified by the United 
States, an economic regime centered on neoliberalism promoted by the 
United States, and a political regime prescribing competitive democracies 
endorsed by the United States. All three regimes have constrained the 
Andean governments, their sovereignty, and their maneuverability 
(Schoultz 1998; Smith 2000). 

In the current crisis, the Andean countries have found it exceptionally 
difficult to adjust to these international norms, expectations, and 
demands. Particularly frustrating has been the attempt to balance liberal 
economic and political systems. In the Andes, market-friendly economies 
and voter-friendly political systems have been either poorly installed or 
breaking down. Moreover, the boundary conditions on state action im- 
posed by externally sanctioned security, economic, and political models, 
even when they have not been fully accepted domestically, have inhibited 
the ability of already weak political institutions to implement effective 
public policies. Within these limitations, domestic elites have failed to 
forge a consensus about key aspects of governance and about crucial mat- 
ters concerning resource allocation and development strategy. The result 
has been a failure to incorporate, represent, and respond to vast segments 
of the population for which the state is increasingly distant, if not alien. 
By contrast, the deficiencies of existing institutions have opened the way 
for some remarkably innovative democratic movements by ex-cluded 
groups. 

Tensions between states and societies in the Andes have grown along- 
side enduring and accentuated patterns of social and economic exclusion. 
Indeed, from the onset of the debt crisis in the early eighties through 2005, 
uneven economic performance has failed to significantly reduce poverty 
and inequality, despite fairly good growth from 1990 to 1997 and 2000 to 
2004. Given the frailty of political parties and the generalized lack of con- 
fidence in the capacity of existing institutions to respond to societal 
demands, the resulting discontent has been expressed in some instances 
through a retreat toward atomized individualism and decreasing interest 
in the public sphere. In other cases that alienation has erupted in sporadic 
outbursts of protest or in increased levels of popular mobilization through 
social movements, which have even toppled several governments; these 
movements frequently have assumed roles of interest articulation that 
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social scientists typically associate with political parties. In still other 
episodes, the dissatisfaction has been manifested in powerful though often 
short-lived waves of support for individual leaders who, as outsiders to 
the prevailing order, promise to attack the roots of systemic dysfunction 
(which they usually attribute, not implausibly, to corruption of existing 
elites) and to restore hope and dignity to peoples who consider both to be 
in increasingly short supply. 

Rocked by ungovernability, one country after another in the Andes has 
adopted semiauthoritarian mechanisms in an attempt to overcome politi- 
cal stalemate and the corresponding symptoms of decline, dissatisfaction, 
and disorder. The rise of personalist leaders who differ in many respects 
but who share impatience with constitutional niceties (e.g., Alberto Fuji- 
mori, Abdalá Bucaram, Hugo Chávez, Álvaro Uribe, Lucio Gutiérrez) is 
one example of this trend; the increasingly frequent intervention of the 
armed forces or security apparatus in the conduct of domestic affairs is 
another. Yet these phenomena have so far coincided with an inclination to 
maintain at least a foothold, however precarious, in the democratic camp. 
The result has been rickety hybrid regimes that lurch from crisis to crisis. 

The Andean republics are not unique, for strains on governability 
have been felt throughout Latin America when market-oriented econom- 
ics and structural adjustments have failed to deliver sustained growth 
and slash galling inequalities. Yet these tensions have been felt with spe- 
cial intensity in the Andes, where political institutions have long been 
fragile, as in the central Andes, or where they have been losing legitimacy, 
as in the northern Andes. Similar problems have been seen in other coun- 
tries in the Americas—for example, in Paraguay, Argentina, and parts of 
Central America—but a particularly virulent virus seems to have been 
infecting the Andes. Systematic and comparative study of the factors that 
account for the consistent salience of crisis in that region should shed light 
on analogous problems throughout the hemisphere. 

Unless the difficulties convulsing the Andes have been merely a series 
of coincidences, there should be some common threads that weave 
together and explain these parallel experiences with disintegration. From 
country to country, crisis is multifaceted and varied in content and conse- 
quence, as well as form and trajectory. Nevertheless, the crises plaguing 
the region have also exhibited common and interrelated features that may 
be employed as analytical constructs to better conceptualize contempo- 
rary problems facing Andean nations. Some of these facets have also sur- 
faced in countries outside the region, but the particular ensemble in the 
Andes has been distinctive, acute, and roughly simultaneous. 
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Our analyses have both shaped the other chapters in this collection 
and been shaped by them. The guiding principle of this anthology is that 
the contemporary troubles in the Andes must be understood in a broader 
theoretical, historical, and comparative framework, not just as idiosyn- 
cratic turbulence in individual countries. All the authors make an excep- 
tional effort to take a comparative perspective, whether geographical, 
chronological, or conceptual, and whether focused on one country or 
more. The order of their contributions follows the same outline as this 
introduction. Jeremy Adelman sets the stage with a deep history of the 
unfinished construction of states and nations in Colombia, Peru, and Ven- 
ezuela. Then Ann Mason and Arlene Tickner present the current interna- 
tional framework enveloping the entire Andean region. John Sheahan 
covers the recent performance of all five Andean economies, followed by 
Eric Hershberg's analysis of contemporary policy dilemmas, employing a 
case study of Colombia. In the next two chapters, Donna Lee Van Cott 
and Deborah Yashar examine new forms of participation throughout the 
region, emphasizing indigenous movements in Bolivia and Ecuador. 
Finally, three chapters evaluate the roles of political institutions and 
governability, with Jo-Marie Burt concentrating on the state in Peru, 
Francisco Gutiérrez on the Congress in Colombia and Ecuador, and 
Miriam Kornblith on elections in Venezuela. Together, they afford the 
reader a good grasp of the regional issues and national variations in 
the Andes. Their potential ramifications for the rest of the hemisphere 
should also be clear. 


Crises and Resolutions in the Twentieth Century 


In the twentieth century, Latin America twice faced great crises and 
attempted resolutions of the relations between the state and society, once 
from the 1930s to the 1970s and a second time beginning in the 1980s and 
continuing to the present. Both crises began with economic disruptions 
that upset the existing contract between the state and society, opening the 
way to new models of development, growth, distribution, participation, 
and legitimate governance. The first crisis eventually led, although in 
some cases only after several decades and only partially, to more or less 
stable resolutions or new equilibriums; the second has not. For the Andes, 
Adelman in chapter 2 establishes that both crises battered incomplete 
states that had never consolidated vibrant ties with their societies (Rock 


1994; Thorp 1998). 
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In Latin America, the 1930s catastrophe of debt and depression jolted 
the previous model of an open export economy presided over by an oli- 
garchy, whether republican or dictatorial. In response, inclusionary pop- 
ular nationalism challenged the prevailing exclusionary positivist outlook 
of a Europeanized upper class. At least rhetorically, this new national 
project extolled the common people as the essence and symbol of the 
nation. Their development was seen as the goal of the economy and their 
participation the source of legitimacy for governments. Influenced by the 
Mexican Revolution, intellectuals and politicians in the central Andes pro- 
moted visions of Indoamerica, a romantic and eclectic mestizo blend of 
Hispanic and indigenous traits and values, emphasizing Indian mythol- 
ogy. This indigenista ideology celebrating the Inca heritage was epito- 
mized by the manifestos of the American Popular Revolutionary Alliance 
(APRA) in Peru and its charismatic leader Victor Raúl Haya de la Torre, 
followed by the National Revolutionary Movement (MNR) in Bolivia 
(Stein 1980; Klaren 1973; Baud 2003). 

In the 1930s and 1940s, the equally nationalistic economic model that 
gradually took hold in much of Latin America emphasized anti-imperial- 
ism, inward-looking development, and import-substituting industrializa- 
tion. That approach addressed not only the crisis of growth but also the 
crisis of distribution by constructing a limited welfare state. At the same 
time, populist mobilization of previously outcast groups from the middle 
and lower classes responded to the crisis of participation and social inte- 
gration. In the paradigmatic cases, such as Mexico, Brazil, Chile, and 
Argentina, a compromise state supported and legitimated by the mass of 
the population answered the crisis of governability, although the military 
waited in the wings if populist politics threatened upper- and middle- 
class privileges. At least theoretically, these economic and political pieces 
fit together as a coherent resolution of the crisis, a response compatible 
with the state of development of the Latin American economy, society, 
and polity. However, in contrast with Mexico and the Southern Cone, in 
the Andes this resolution tended to come about later and in some cases 
was less profound. 

For the elites, a key issue in these crises was the management of the 
popular classes, basically meaning workers and peasants, but also seg- 
ments of the middle sectors. From the 1880s to the 1930s, oligarchic 
regimes ruled most of the hemisphere. At best, enlightened aristocrats 
guided narrow constitutional republics, as envisioned by Simón Bolívar. 
At worst, brutal military dictatorships held power. By contrast, in much 
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of South America the era from the 1930s to the 1970s witnessed the incor- 
poration of some subaltern groups into national political life, however 
unequally. 

In the Andes, inclusionary if subordinate participation for some disad- 
vantaged groups occurred through the rise of populist parties such as 
APRA in Peru and AD (Democratic Action) in Venezuela, through absorp- 
tion by established parties such as the Liberals in Colombia, through 
a social revolution in Bolivia, and through corporatist state agencies 
directed by self-proclaimed quasi-revolutionary governments led by the 
armed forces in Peru and Ecuador. Techniques of incorporation included 
extension of the franchise to women and illiterates, enchantment by 
charismatic leaders, and co-optation by government bureaucracies and 
social programs. Without overstating successes, these myriad forms of 
participation eventually resulted, to different degrees but invariably par- 
tially and paternalistically, in political access for the lower and especially 
middle classes, in rights for popular organizations such as labor unions, 
in redistribution and welfare state programs such as social security, and 
in social restructuring such as land reforms (Collier and Collier 1991; 
Bergquist 1986). 

In Latin America, this populist resolution of the crisis generated by 
the Great Depression transpired early in some countries—for example, in 
the 1930s with Lázaro Cárdenas in Mexico, Getülio Vargas in Brazil, and 
the Popular Front in Chile—and late in others—for example, in the 1940s 
with Juan Perón in Argentina and Juan José Arévalo in Guatemala. In 
general, the Andean countries, with the exception of Colombia, reacted 
to the crisis in the 1930s with authoritarian repression of mass discontent 
and populist outbursts. Constrained by poverty, resolutions of the crisis 
spawned by the international disruptions of the Great Depression and 
then World War II came to most of the Andes late and only in piecemeal 
form. With the partial exception of Bolivia in the 1950s, economic nation- 
alism, protected industrialization, and welfare measures were adopted 
only moderately, populism was weak or contained, and incorporation of 
the masses was incremental. The state remained unprofessionalized, cor- 
rupt, and, except in Colombia, incompetent. In other words, the resolu- 
tion was quite spotty and conservative, characterized by half measures 
that would leave Andean countries fragmented, vulnerable, and poorly 
situated to confront the challenges presented by the debt crisis of the 
1980s (Cardoso and Faletto 1971; Drake 1994). 

In Colombia, the Liberals channeled the response to the 1930s crisis 
through the traditional parties. The Revolution on the March under the 
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Liberals carried out a series of tepid reforms and mild incorporation. The 
more audacious populist challenge from Jorge Eliécer Gaitán ended in his 
assassination and La Violencia in the 1940s and 1950s. At the end of the 
1950s, the Pact of Sitges and its offspring the National Front clamped the 
lid on any threat to the two-party hegemony from populism or the Left 
until the 1980s. An elitist democracy predicated on "conversations among 
gentlemen" from the Liberal and Conservative Parties continued to post- 
pone full incorporation of the masses. Clientelism overshadowed partici- 
pation as the preferred means through which the dominant order secured 
a modicum of control and consent. The persistence of guerrilla enclaves 
in zones of the national territory that remained largely out of sight to 
authorities in Bogotá came to be taken for granted throughout much of 
this period and would only become costly for overall system survival 
once the overarching logic of the National Front was itself called into 
question beginning in the 1980s (Wilde 1978; Hartlyn 1988; Safford and 
Palacios 2001). 

In Venezuela, the armed forces held the populist response at bay until 
Democratic Action took power briefly in the triennium from 1945 to 1948. 
Expelled thereafter, AD sacrificed its radical and popular impulses in 
exchange for power in the Pact of Punto Fijo at the end of the 1950s, 
although it retained labor support. From then through the 1970s, the two- 
party system that upheld the estado del compromiso (state of compromise) 
rebuffed any challenges from renegade populists and the Left. It would 
have little difficulty doing so for as long as it was possible for the state to 
maintain social peace by awarding handouts paid for by revenues from 
oil. Only once oil rents dwindled did the cost of failure to modernize or 
diversify the economy become clear: an elitist two-party system akin to 
that of Colombia generated stability and legitimacy through clientelist 
payoffs, but it created no other mechanisms for producing the resources 
needed to sustain that costly arrangement, nor did it give rise to partici- 
patory political or economic institutions capable of making difficult deci- 
sions or adapting to unforeseen shocks (Ellner 1993; Coronil 1997). 

In the three less-developed central Andean countries, corporatist 
mechanisms were more commonly adopted to deal with the lower 
classes, as Yashar explains in chapter 7. In Peru, the popular response to 
the 1930s crisis mainly took the form of APRA, which was suppressed by 
the armed forces until a brief spin in government in 1945-1948, during the 
same springtime of democracy after World War II that benefited AD. 
Ejected by the military, APRA, like AD, had to give up most of its leftist 
and radical populist proclivities to have a shot at power. Ironically, the 
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much-delayed period of state expansion and incorporation did not take 
place under an APRA government but instead under Juan Velasco Al- 
varado's revolutionary military experiment from 1968 to 1975. That mili- 
tary government did, however, incorporate many of APRA's reformist 
proposals. Nevertheless, the short-lived, top-down bureaucratic regime 
never carried mass mobilization and integration very far and failed to con- 
solidate its project to the extent achieved by the Institutional Revolution- 
ary Party (PRI) in Mexico or the MNR in Bolivia (Lowenthal 1975; 
McClintock and Lowenthal 1983; Klaren 1999). 

In Bolivia, the oligarchy and the armed forces stamped out early pop- 
ulist outbreaks in the 1930s and 1940s, until the 1952 revolution ushered 
in the most radical episode of statist incorporation in the Andes. The 
National Revolutionary Movement mobilized the middle classes, work- 
ers, and peasants behind its nationalistic program to control natural 
resources, expand industry, and reform society, including drastic restruc- 
turing of land tenure. After the MNR turned to the right and then fell from 
power in 1964, the masses remained a force to contend with, but military 
domination, especially under General René Barrientos, succeeded in 
dividing peasants and workers, thereby successfully staving off chal- 
lenges from the Left until democracy was restored in the 1980s. Extreme 
poverty continued to limit incorporation by populist leaders and margin- 
alize most of the population, especially indigenous peoples (Dunkerly 
1984; Klein 1992). 

In Ecuador from the 1930s to the 1970s, the pseudopopulism of José 
María Velasco Ibarra constituted a personalist phenomenon that never 
incorporated the masses or installed an import-substituting industrializa- 
tion model. To the contrary, his demagogy crowded out more progressive 
movements and preserved oligarchic control. A surprisingly democratic 
interlude from 1948 to 1965 failed to carry out fundamental reforms. In 
the 1970s, emboldened by a modest oil boom, the military carried out the 
only serious attempt at populist incorporation and reform, a pale imita- 
tion of the Peruvian experiment and one that accomplished little (Quin- 
tero 1980; Quintero and Silva 1995; Conaghan 1988; Isaacs 1993). 

The second great twentieth-century crisis in Latin America, beginning 
in the 1980s and not yet ended, also started with a foreign debt debacle 
accompanied by general recession. Instead of popular nationalism as a 
unifying project, many countries turned to a new project of liberal mod- 
ernization, loosely defined. The predominant economic response in the 
region has been neoliberalism, in various forms and degrees, in place of 
statist planning and redistribution. In contrast with the 1930s—1970s solu- 
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tion, that market-oriented model has addressed the crisis of growth but 
not of distribution. Instead of mass mobilization and incorporation, the 
order of the day from most elites has been political demobilization, social 
disarticulation, and individualism, accompanied by the atrophy of politi- 
cal parties. In lieu of mass democracy, classical populism, and corpo- 
ratism, the ruling groups have generally embraced constrained liberal 
democracy, in which the market rather than the state is held out as the pri- 
mary source of opportunities for improving one's life chances. 

Conceivably, these responses could compose a congruent resolution 
of the crisis in Latin American countries with relatively advanced 
economies, urbanized social structures, large middle and working classes, 
and sturdy political institutions reinforced by effective states. One thinks 
of Chile, Uruguay, Brazil, Mexico, and Costa Rica as countries in which 
such a scenario is plausible, if not highly likely. However, these responses 
have not meshed or operated smoothly in the Andean countries, which 
have poor economies, fractured and relatively rural societies, and weaker 
political institutions. 

Thus, whereas the crisis of the 1930s eventually yielded a model of 
development that thrived for a time in several countries, the crisis of the 
1980s has produced a model that has so far been more unworkable in the 
Andes. In the 1980s and then again at the end of the 1990s, an economic 
downturn vitiated any national development project, undercut mass par- 
ticipation in political institutions (in those countries where participation 
existed even partially), undermined co-optive and corporatist instru- 
ments formerly available to the state, and corroded governability. Eco- 
nomic discontent sparked protests in an era of limited democratic 
openness. 

During this second great crisis, one of the most perplexing issues for 
elites has been how to deal with groups that were never fully incorpo- 
rated, such as indigenous peoples in the central Andes, and how to con- 
vince these and other previously incorporated groups, such as organized 
labor, to accept the neoliberal reduction of the state's role in the provision 
of employment opportunities and social services. The ability of the gov- 
ernment to respond to popular sentiments has also been curtailed by 
security concerns imposed by the United States, which have provoked 
nationalist reactions against both economic and security demands from 
abroad. Mass pressures for inclusion—in participation and benefits, 
inputs and outputs—have been rising in an era when the state has lacked 
the will or capacity for amelioration. Demand has exceeded supply for 
access to and services from a strapped and shrinking public sector. 
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In this context of scarcity and exclusion, public outrage over corrup- 
tion, which has long been ingrained in Andean political systems, has 
fueled disaffection with the state. Increasingly, discontented underprivi- 
leged groups have turned away from the state and traditional political 
parties because those institutions have been unable or unwilling to 
deliver much in an era of economic crisis and privatization. Instead, peo- 
ple have placed increased faith in direct action or in a variety of social 
movements, new political parties, independent personalities, and even 
guerrilla groups, many of which have little stake in the prevailing order. 
The extent of popular alienation is reflected in the success of so-called 
neopopulist leaders, whose personal charisma is deployed in place of the 
institutional channels represented by political parties but who project 
their influence without the mass mobilization, state intervention, and 
redistribution associated with classical populism from the 1930s through 
the 1960s. When personal appeal alone has proved unable to overcome 
institutional resistance to reform or to satisfy popular aspirations for 
change, leaders have reacted to popular disenchantment with new forms 
of covert authoritarianism and militarism, rendering already anemic 
democracies close to the category of repressive democraduras (hard democ- 
racies; O'Donnell and Schmitter 1986; Collins 2000; Stein and Monge 1988; 
Conaghan and Malloy 1994). 


Conceptualizing Dimensions of the Current Crises 


We consider four interconnected facets of the contemporary Andean 
crises: the lack of a consensual national development project, the absence 
of a viable alternative economic model, the prevalence of unregulated and 
unmediated forms of participation, and the generalized increase in chal- 
lenges to political institutions and governablility. Analysis of these four 
features common to the Andean countries can further our ability to more 
productively conceptualize the post-1980s crises.? 


Lack of a National Project 


The five countries in the region have lacked lately a comprehensive, 
coherent, and consensual national project capable of inspiring diverse 
fractions of the elite to construct alliances that transcend conjunctural 
concerns (lo coyuntural), that aspire to fulfill some long-term notion of 
development, and that can motivate subaltern sectors to consent to the 
legitimacy of prevailing patterns of rule. At the same time, while the 
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intrusion of external forces, primarily in the realm of economic manage- 
ment but also in the domain of domestic security, has impinged on sover- 
eignty, clashes among competing internal forces have generated 
increasingly sharp disagreements over national identity, definitions of cit- 
izenship, and any collective vision or destiny. While flaring up in recent 
years, this disunity and contention over the meaning and mission of the 
nation has deep historical roots in the Andes, as traced by Adelman in 
chapter 2. 

Since the 1980s, each of the Andean countries has exhibited a striking 
absence of a national project that could unite diverse segments of the elite 
and that at the same time could elicit the acquiescence, submission, or 
support of subaltern groups. Processes of truncated, segmented, or 
stunted modernization have failed to generate bases for enduring cohe- 
sion of either the upper or lower classes, both of which remain deeply 
fragmented. Divisions along sectoral, territorial, and ethnic lines have 
inhibited the emergence of unifying forces that might galvanize support 
for coherent projects of political reform or economic development. As 
mobilized ethnic groups have pushed for greater autonomy and a recast- 
ing of the very vision of the nation to one that is defined as plurinational, 
regional interests have railed against the centralized structure of the state, 
demanding decentralization and in some cases regional autonomy. By 
some accounts, the demands of the most militant ethnic or regional actors 
have called into question the territorial and cultural definitions of the 
nation itself (Van Cott 2000). 

The internationally prescribed triumph of classical liberalism intellec- 
tually, economically, socially, and politically—the prevailing version of 
modernization—has not satisfied enough of the population to sustain 
regimes or governments, let alone their policies. The only new all-encom- 
passing recipe that has emerged is the sketchy Bolivarian myth espoused 
by Hugo Chávez. That has not become a compelling, consensual model in 
Venezuela, let alone the rest of the Andes, although Ecuadorean President 
Lucio Gutiérrez initially tried to imitate some elements. However polariz- 
ing, Chávez's imagined nationhood has illustrated the void that needs to 
be filled. 

At the same time, both external and internal forces represent powerful 
antagonists to the emergence of national projects and the preservation of 
state sovereignty. Externally, foreign economic institutions and investors 
have insisted on openness, a market-oriented mix of monetary, fiscal, 
and trade policies limiting government policy choice and flexibility. In 
the security domain, the externally fueled war on drugs has distorted 
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national priorities, spurred militarization, exacerbated regionalism, pitted 
growers against the government, and fostered alliances among traffickers 
and guerrillas. At the same time, the hunger for drugs in the consuming 
countries has funneled funding to the narcotraffickers, so that the United 
States has occupied the awkward position of financing both sides in the 
drug wars, while undermining efforts by the United Nations and Euro- 
pean countries to assist governments in the region to find some peaceful 
way out of the conflicts. Since 2001, the U.S. war on terrorism has further 
warped agendas in the Andean countries. In chapter 5, Mason and Tick- 
ner address the interaction between these external and internal impedi- 
ments to regional and national integration and development (Gaitán et al. 
1996; Ugarteche 1998; Bonilla 1993; Tokatlian 1995; Cotler 1999; Smith 
1992; Thoumi 2004). 


Absence of an Alternative Economic Model 


Second—and simultaneously—the debt crisis, structural adjustments, 
the uneven pursuit of neoliberal reforms, and engagement with processes 
of globalization have eclipsed the old statist economic model associated 
with import-substituting industrialization, without producing a viable 
replacement or alternative strategy for achieving sustainable growth. 
Instead, from 1980 to 2005, economies overall in the Andean region have 
fallen short of expectations, with commonalities and contrasts high- 
lighted in chapter 4 by Sheahan. While noting successes as well as fail- 
ures, he tracks the destabilizing impact of international trends on the 
depression of the 1980s, the recovery in the 1990s, and the downturn in 
the latter part of that decade. Although often substantial, the improve- 
ments in the nineties proved insufficient to redress many of the losses in 
the eighties. Those gains in the 1990s failed to satisfy many hopes and ris- 
ing expectations, which were then dashed by the recession at the end of 
the decade. After the turn of the century, the resurgence of growth, in and 
of itself, fell far short of assuaging sociopolitical discontent. 

Even in the years when growth has occurred and social indicators 
have improved, vast segments of the population have not received or per- 
ceived the benefits. Spikes of growth without equitable distribution have 
not satisfied the expectations of the poor, who believe they have sacrificed 
for neoliberalism but reaped few rewards. In the minds of many residents 
of the Andes, particularly by the late nineties, their own economic situa- 
tion has stagnated or regressed, traditionally high levels of poverty have 
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worsened, and inequalities have been aggravated. Because the incorpora- 
tion into national life of the middle and working classes in earlier decades 
was late and incomplete in the Andes, economic hardship and the decay 
of state capacity since the 1980s have undercut many of the modest gains 
achieved during the previous period, at the same time that they have 
deepened social divisions among classes and ethnic groups, in particular 
heightening the exclusion of indigenous peoples. Almost regardless of 
national upswings in growth, the result has been mounting dissatisfaction 
with and denunciations of neoliberalism, whether merely proposed or 
actually implemented (Morales 1991; Gill 2000). 

Economically, the dual predicaments of insufficient growth and poor 
income distribution that became acute following the debt crisis of the 
1980s have festered under globalization and neoliberalism. Unstable and 
uneven growth, dire poverty, and glaring inequalities have disappointed 
and roiled these societies. Structural adjustments have often been pre- 
sented as the only solution compatible with the persistent need to gener- 
ate resources needed to pay off debt and to reorient economies in a 
manner consistent with the prevailing climate of globalization. However 
logical, those reforms have yet to open promising and satisfactory 
avenues for sustainable and equitable growth in most of the Andean 
countries. Moreover, by destroying some of the existing productive 
apparatus and slashing the scale of public sector institutions that pro- 
vided stable employment to significant segments of the middle sectors, 
they have worsened some distributional inequities, thus accentuating 
popular anger. 

Although the foreign debt has been more burdensome in some coun- 
tries than in others (e.g., Ecuador compared with Colombia; see tables 1.1 
and 1.2), it has hobbled all of them because outside investors tend to think 
regionally. The resultant economic squeeze has constricted resources 
required by elites to maintain social and economic control, by the rest of 
the population to meet basic needs, by political parties to reward support- 
ers with either clientelist payoffs or macroeconomic reforms, and by states 
to cushion the most disadvantaged of their citizens from the hardships of 
extreme poverty. When countries have failed to adopt orthodox policies 
or have veered away from them, they have been sanctioned or threatened 
with sanctions by international financial institutions or investors. In con- 
trast, when elites have gone along with the preferred policies of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) and other external financial agencies 
designed to reduce public sector deficits and service foreign debt, those 
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TABLE 1.1 
TOTAL DEBT SERVICE AS A PERCENTAGE OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Venezuela Colombia Peru Ecuador Bolivia 
1979 5.40 2.54 9.60 12.51 10.67 
1980 8.66 2.87 10.92 9.04 13.13 
1981 7.25 3.12 10.41 10.57 11.80 
1982 7.64 3.95 8.56 16.73 19.58 
1983 5.90 4.28 7.26 6.76 17.84 
1984 7.80 442 6.39 9.46 21.28 
1985 741 5.94 6.22 7.43 12.72 
1986 8.44 6.71 4.19 11.13 6.87 
1987 10.15 8.12 241 8.54 5.46 
1988 9.24 8.76 3.16 11.35 8.58 
1989 9.18 10.41 2.30 11.32 6.54 
1990 10.58 10.18 1.87 11.12 8.33 
1991 6.33 9.47 5.18 10.19 6.47 
1992 5.65 8.50 2.88 8.14 5.42 
1993 6.77 6.87 8.22 6.80 6.05 
1994 6.52 7.04 2.64 6.48 6.00 
1995 6.45 4.85 2.39 8.33 5.75 
1996 6.54 5.80 5.40 7.42 5.74 
1997 10.01 4.33 5.02 10.03 6.16 
1998 6.26 4.68 4.42 9.04 5.59 
1999 5.58 7.86 5.83 9.21 6.08 


Source: World Bank 2002, table 4.17. 

Note: Total debt service is the sum of principal repayments, and interest actually paid in 
foreign currency, goods, or services on long-term debt; interest paid on short-term debt; 
and repayments (repurchases and charges) to the International Monetary Fund. 


policies have triggered widespread social outrage, often accompanied by 
paralyzing cycles of protest from public employees, consumers, urban 
and rural workers, peasants, and others determined to retain the last 
vestiges of the protectionist order that partially shielded them from the 
likelihood or fear of market-induced immiseration (Ugarteche 1990). 
Even when the Andean countries have not reaped the promised har- 
vest from stricter adherence to neoliberalism, they also have not been able 
to resort for long to the populist, inflationary policies of the past. As a 
result, they have found themselves trapped halfway between statist 
abstention and intervention, muddling through with government pro- 
grams that have satisfied neither foreign capitalists nor domestic con- 
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TABLE 1.2 
TOTAL DEBT SERVICE AS A PERCENTAGE OF EXPORTS OF GOODS AND SERVICES 


Venezuela Colombia Peru Ecuador Bolivia 
979 19.08 14.29 33.85 45.32 33.42 
980 27.15 16.05 44.51 33.89 34.95 
981 23.24 21.91 59.04 46.64 35.67 
982 29.52 29.56 48.65 78.43 59.22 
983 26.84 38.41 34.01 29.59 51.30 
984 25.17 30.07 29.80 37.69 63.23 
985 25.04 41.76 27.68 32.97 49.55 
986 45.35 32.14 21.07 43.11 36.63 
987 37.82 36.81 13.28 33.92 33.46 
988 43.70 44.23 9.44 39.76 53.96 
989 24.60 48.40 8.92 35.61 32.74 
990 23.25 40.88 10.81 32.50 38.63 
991 17.90 36.26 25.02 31.66 35.01 
992 19.46 38.82 20.33 25.67 36.37 
993 22.26 33.81 56.83 24.09 36.82 
994 19.10 45.29 17.64 21.12 28.93 
995 21.52 31.69 15.69 25.82 29.42 
996 16.77 37.25 34.40 21.71 30.73 
997 31.60 28.69 29.78 28.66 30.06 
998 27.58 30.76 27.46 28.98 30.24 
999 23.23 42.86 32.65 25.72 32.05 


Source: World Bank 2002, table 4.17. 

Note: Total debt service is the sum of principal repayments, and interest actually paid in foreign currency, 
goods, or services on long-term debt; interest paid on short-term debt; and repayments (repurchases and 
charges) to the International Monetary Fund. 


sumers. Caught between external demands to adopt neoliberalism and 
internal demands for social justice, the weak state has been unable to sat- 
isfy either. And as an increasing portion of the workforce has lost its ties 
to the formal economy, it has severed its connections to formal political 
institutions. As the state’s internal base of support has withered along 
with the economic ties that linked it to societal actors, it has found itself 
crippled, unable to resist or accomplish the further steps toward state 
shrinkage demanded of it by external forces (Conaghan and Malloy 1994). 

Indeed, by many economic and political measures, Washington Con- 
sensus policies have fared poorly in the Andes, despite some noteworthy 
accomplishments. By the onset of the economic decline at the end of the 
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century, that recipe had certainly become increasingly unpopular. Even in 
years when growth spurted, critics complained about the neglect of social 
needs. Governments in Bolivia and Peru enjoyed dramatic successes 
imposing neoliberal reforms in moments of complete economic break- 
down, but despite initial achievements of price stability, fiscal balance, 
and growth, they could not overcome nagging poverty and inequality. 
Instead, temporary gains spawned rising but frustrated expectations. 
Sheahan notes that governments in Ecuador and Venezuela have never 
adopted the full package of neoliberal reforms, though opposition from 
both elites and popular sectors has brought down administrations that 
have attempted to do so in both countries. Prospects for achieving some 
middle way out of the crisis have been handcuffed by the international 
prevalence of the free market paradigm, on the one hand, and the deter- 
mined resistance of domestic actors, on the other hand (Thoumi and 
Grindle 1992). 

Colombia has long seemed to be the exception to this general pattern, 
having exhibited greater independence and efficiency in economic policy 
making and selectivity in its ingestion of neoliberalism. But it has begun 
showing clear signs of movement toward the Andean norm, as a fiscal cri- 
sis compelled the country to seek IMF assistance in 1999. As Hershberg 
explains in chapter 5, the corresponding processes of privatization and 
rationalization have triggered devastating confrontations between neolib- 
erals in the Colombian government and organized actors and public opin- 
ion that spurn the official formula for coping with economic stress. 

Beyond these questions of macroeconomic policy and acceptance or 
rejection of the prescriptions offered by contemporary neoclassical ortho- 
doxy lies an underlying challenge that no country in the Andes has yet 
been able to confront successfully. With the exception of isolated sectors 
encompassing a very small percentage of domestic entrepreneurs and 
even smaller portions of the workforce, Andean economies have pro- 
duced little that is both competitive on international markets and con- 
ducive to the creation of quality jobs and increased opportunities for 
prosperity. Those export commodities that have remained competitive 
employ few workers (e.g., oil in Venezuela, mining in Peru, soybeans in 
Bolivia) or employ large numbers of workers in intensely exploitative 
conditions. Interestingly, those sectors that would appear to offer hope for 
the future—tourism in Peru, nontraditional agricultural exports in several 
countries, handicrafts exports in Ecuador—tend to operate at highly local- 
ized levels. They may have the paradoxical impact of further undermin- 
ing prospects for shaping a national vision of development, reinforcing 
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instead localized identities and agendas, which may increasingly be artic- 
ulated as in tension with those of the central state. 


Unmediated Forms of Participation 


Economic and other injustices have galvanized social movements and 
spurred demands for economic and political change, which have been 
expressed in increasingly unregulated and unmediated forms of partici- 
pation. At least in contrast with some more prosperous and institutional- 
ized countries in Latin America—which not coincidentally experienced 
mass rural-urban migration at an earlier period than was the case in the 
Andes—these frictions and conflicts have been exceptionally explosive. 
One reason for the combustion has been that political parties and other 
governing institutions are brittle, frequently having served historically to 
co-opt rather than to represent significant sectors of the population. 
Indeed, one feature common throughout most of the Andes has been the 
diminished capacity of long-standing clientelist mechanisms to "deliver 
the goods" to subaltern groups, whether they be located in urban or rural 
settings (Mainwaring and Scully 1995; Crisp 2000). 

The current trend toward unorthodox modes of participation in the 
Andes has exposed the deficiencies of past populisms and incomplete 
incorporations. In contrast with the Southern Cone, most of the Andes 
never experienced full-blown assimilation of the masses through populist 
means or their subsequent full-fledged expulsion from the political order 
through the violence of bureaucratic authoritarian regimes. In other 
words, although the uplifting of the pueblo never went as far in most of 
the Andes as in the Southern Cone from the 19305 to the 1970s, neither did 
enforced demobilization of the working class reach comparable propor- 
tions in the 1970s. In short, the lower sectors in most of the Andes were 
not as positively integrated into the political arena or as ferociously 
removed thereafter. Consequently, while they have not been as satisfied 
with their existing level of accommodation, at least in several countries 
they have been far less intimidated from expressing their discontent. The 
result in the present context of crisis and governmental unresponsiveness 
has been levels of uncontrolled popular mobilization that, in Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela particularly, have increased both democratic par- 
ticipation and tumultuous instability. 

Massive dissatisfaction with the low levels of formal participation, rep- 
resentation, access, and incorporation has also derived from the types of 
democracies adopted in the Andes. In all five countries, elites installed offi- 
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cially democratic systems that were intended to be procedural, managed 
from above, low intensity, and devoid of populism, mass mobilization, 
and socioeconomic redistribution. In this supposedly post-incorporation 
period, a restricted democracy without great popular participation or 
social reform has been the shared preference of both domestic and foreign 
ruling groups, with the latter, in particular, advocating a lean state that 
adheres to neoliberalism, honors the foreign debt, and prefers private to 
public solutions to matters of production, regulation, and service delivery. 
But such a sanitized, seemingly hollow democracy has proved unaccept- 
able to a large percentage of the population, which has increasingly 
asserted itself through and around these democracies, after they were con- 
structed from above. As a result, there now exists a mutual veto of sorts. 
The dominant classes have been able to block a participatory and distrib- 
utionist state, while the subordinate classes have been able to disrupt an 
exclusionary and minimalist state (Burt and Mauceri 2003). 

The normal channels for articulating, aggregating, and representing 
societal interests, in particular political parties, have lost cohesion and 
credibility throughout the Andes. Given the restraints of classic liberal 
economics and politics, wherein the market is far more pervasive than the 
state or its corporatist agencies, the traditional mechanisms of populist 
and clientelist parties and personalities have lost much of their ability to 
enroll, represent, or command large segments of the population. Some 
politicians have continued to offer clientelist and even populist promises 
on the hustings, but they have been unable to deliver once in office. Frus- 
tration with the ineptitude, venality, and vacuity of the traditional parties 
has led to a proliferation of smaller parties, but they have not proved very 
effective in Colombia, Venezuela, or Peru. 

Creation of novel parties closer to their social base, as with the indige- 
nous organizations in Ecuador and Bolivia, may hold out more hope of 
revitalization of the party system and expansion of democratic citizen- 
ship, particularly with their gains in the 2002 presidential elections, but so 
far they have remained incapable of governing the nation. As Yashar in 
chapter 7 and Van Cott in chapter 6 argue, by undermining traditional 
state and party mechanisms, neoliberalism has inadvertently provoked 
and cleared the way for new democratic forces, whose conquests have 
been stunning but whose full potential has yet to be realized (Ticona et al. 
1995; Collins 2005). 

The lifeblood of most Andean political parties has been clientelism. 
However, clientelism has been eroded in recent years by (1) the diminu- 
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tion of resources, as in Venezuela with the dwindling of oil revenues 
during the 1980s and 1990s and the skyrocketing of corruption; (2) the 
multiplication of claimants, as in Ecuador with the proliferation of social 
movements and identity politics; and (3) the competition among state and 
nonstate actors to exercise patron-client relations, as in the Colombian 
countryside with guerrillas, gangsters, drug lords, paramilitaries, local 
bosses, and foreign intruders, including nongovernmental organizations. 
At the same time, decentralization has multiplied the sites where clien- 
telism can be practiced but where scarce resources sometimes lead to 
increasingly vicious battles. The erosion of political parties has further 
encouraged the emergence of seemingly anachronistic forms of personal- 
ismo or caudillismo (personalist strong men), especially in Peru, Venezuela, 
and Ecuador (Martz 1997; Menendez-Carrión 1986; Kornblith 1998; Ro- 
mero 1986, 1994; Tanaka 1998) . 

The inadequacies of political parties have motivated more people to 
rely on social movements—such as labor unions and indigenous organ- 
izations—even though most of these vehicles have been themselves 
poorly organized and funded. Focusing on prominent examples, Van Cott 
assesses the substantial gains by indigenous peoples and women against 
daunting odds. The legitimate demands of social movements have 
exceeded the resources of an indebted and impoverished state confined 
by its inability to raise revenue or to manage resources effectively, as well 
as by its adherence to neoliberal and elitist precepts. Even when 
economies have grown, governments have been unable to meet social 
demands. Therefore, a growing array of social movements and organiza- 
tions have criticized neoliberalism, structural adjustment programs, 
privatization, government austerity, the IMF, debt payments to foreigners, 
and investments by foreigners. The protesters have accused these villains 
of producing recessions, raising the price of basic necessities, undercut- 
ting local industries and labor unions, hiking unemployment, and drain- 
ing the government of resources for social services. 

To an important extent, such social organizations have provided cre- 
ative, necessary, and valuable channels for the expression of discontent 
and the entrance of new democratic actors. The upsurge of civil society to 
destabilize an unjust political system has the potential to deepen democ- 
racy. Yet in the absence of powerful and accountable political parties 
through which to channel these grievances, social movements have 
remained rather blunt instruments, frequently incapable of representing 
their constituents to the state in an institutionalized and enduring manner 
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or of securing effective state responses to their claims. While some of 
these movements have treasured their autonomy from political parties, 
others have begun to develop linkages with parties or given birth to 
parties themselves, hopeful signs for strengthening democracy. At this 
juncture, however, the situation facing some Andean societies is that 
mobilization has exceeded new forms of institutionalization. While social 
actors seek to transform as well as disrupt the corrupt and exclusionary 
existing order, constructing citizenship requires both collective subjects 
conscious of their rights to articulate interests in the public sphere and a 
state that is simultaneously cognizant of the legitimacy of such demands 
and capable of coherent institutional responses (Huntington 1968). 


Institutional Weakness and Challenges to Governablility 


Finally, the first three factors have been exacerbated by institutional 
weaknesses that render governability extraordinarily difficult in the con- 
temporary Andes. Part of the blame lies in a Bolivarian legacy of elitist 
and coercive republics managed by flimsy and corrupt states that have 
frequently been challenged by interventionist (though not always reac- 
tionary) militaries. In chapter 9, Gutiérrez dissects the unpopularity of the 
state by studying hostility toward the Congress in Colombia and Ecuador. 
There, as elsewhere in the Andes, reforms intended to increase the effec- 
tiveness or legitimacy of the state have sometimes sapped rather than 
strengthened state capacity, and they have often empowered rather than 
undermined potentially powerful antagonists to state authority. Never 
very strong, the central government has been challenged by international 
and transnational actors; by domestic regional and local competitors; by 
purveyors of violence among criminals, guerrillas, and paramilitaries; 
and by drug growers and traffickers. These contenders have called into 
question the capacity of the state to retain a monopoly on violence, and in 
so doing have undermined the very "stateness" of systems that aspire to 
rule in this troubled zone of the Americas. 

The inadequacy of regular forms of political participation has 
enflamed the crisis of governability and of democracy. Instead of demo- 
cratic consolidation, much of the region has been experiencing democratic 
disintegration. A mutual blockade between fragmented upper and lower 
classes has centered around an inactive and dysfunctional state. The 
hardly surprising result has been that disenchantment with democracy 
has been expanding along with levels of cynicism. To be sure, disenchant- 
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ment is typical of new democracies, as expectations become less euphoric, 
more realistic, or even frustrated. Although discontent with the perform- 
ance of democratic institutions has been spreading, diffuse support for 
democracy in some form has remained pervasive in the Andes, even in 
polarized Venezuela, as Kornblith documents in chapter 10. 

This predilection toward democratic politics has been demonstrated 
by instances of high electoral turnouts, by episodes of popular resistance 
to what appear to be illegitimate seizures of political power (e.g., several 
recent upheavals in Ecuador, the eruption of opposition to Fujimori in 
Peru, the driving from the presidency of Gonzalo Sánchez de Lozada and 
Carlos Mesa in Bolivia, and clashes between the government and its 
adversaries in Venezuela) and by signs that even those who would change 
the rules of the political game radically (e.g., Fujimori in Peru, the armed 
forces in Ecuador, Chávez in Venezuela) perceive a need to clothe these 
reforms in the garb of constitutional democracy (Murillo 1993). 

Increasing challenges to governability in these marginally institution- 
alized democracies threaten to precipitate a loss of legitimacy for the rules 
of the game. Such challenges place in peril the state itself and the princi- 
ple that state authority must be based on the active and voluntary consent 
of the governed. According to Burt in chapter 8, struggles over and 
against the state have been intensifying in countries where the national 
government has never had much power, coherence, or scope, particularly 
in the central Andes. As neoliberalism has undercut the relevance of the 
state for the population, elitist, inefficient, and self-serving political insti- 
tutions have become increasingly intolerable to the public. This animosity 
has intensified as oligarchic governments have reacted to citizen activism 
with repression instead of democratic incorporation and reforms for long- 
excluded populations. States that serve their citizens so inadequately are 
unlikely to command much loyalty. 

Atomized nodes of authority and resistance have confronted the cen- 
tral government. For example, regional authorities have become increas- 
ingly unwilling to heed directives from the capital city, particularly in 
Colombia and Ecuador. Guerrillas have continued to threaten state 
authority in Colombia and have begun spilling over into Venezuela and 
Ecuador. Although Peru has defeated its guerrilla antagonists, the manner 
in which it did so proved poisonous to the rule of law, and the state was 
hardly strengthened in the process. Moreover, Peruvian society will take 
decades to recover from the trauma of the violent confrontation between 
insurgents and the state and the accompanying violations of human 
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rights. In Peru, Bolivia, and Colombia, many peasants have opposed U.S. 
and central government programs to eradicate coca crops. Along with 
persistent poverty and inequality, rising crime—whether common thugs 
or transnational syndicates—has added to the perception of social disin- 
tegration and governmental impotence. In reaction to the state's severely 
eroded ability to carry out even its most basic functions, such as main- 
taining order and imparting justice, many poor Andean communities— 
especially in far-flung rural areas but also in sprawling urban zones 
—have increasingly been taking justice into their own hands. Rarely in 
contemporary South America has the state confronted so many defectors 
or the rule of law so much defiance (Starn 1999; Arnson 2001). 

Haunted by the specter of failing states, the Andean central govern- 
ments have reacted to their diminishing authority in three main ways. 
First, they have tried to reinvigorate democracy by revitalizing institu- 
tions. In some cases, making governments more representative has 
rendered them less efficient, a classic tradeoff between participation 
and performance. Venezuela, Bolivia, and Colombia, for example, have 
responded with constitutional reform to decentralize authority and the 
delivery of state services to subnational levels. Ironically, reformist 
attempts to reconnect state and society have sometimes backfired. Despite 
some progress, administrative decentralization has at times spawned 
new crucibles of conflict and rivals against the central government and 
national parties, unleashing centrifugal forces and exacerbating regional, 
municipal, and ethnic divisions. 

Similar cases of unanticipated consequences are evident in the experi- 
ences of constitutional and electoral reform in Colombia and Venezuela 
during the 1990s, described in chapter 9 by Gutiérrez and in chapter 10 by 
Kornblith. Although sometimes reducing the stifling presence of the two 
traditional parties, these measures unintentionally opened new avenues 
for corruption and clientelist practices. As Hershberg shows in chapter 5, 
comparable disappointments have been experienced in the wake of pol- 
icy reforms that proved impossible to implement in practice (Verdesoto 
2001). Second, these regimes have tried to reattach citizens to the state by 
bypassing institutions, primarily with personalist appeals, for example, 
under Fujimori in Peru and Chávez in Venezuela. Third, they have tried 
to impose order through creeping authoritarianism, while preserving 
democratic forms to appease their opponents and foreign observers. 

Because of semiauthoritarian practices, some Andean regimes have 
become at best delegative democracies and at worst democraduras. 
Resort to arbitrary, unaccountable, and quasi-legal behavior based on 
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coercion and use of the armed forces has been seen under presidents Fuji- 
mori in Peru, Hugo Banzer and Sánchez de Lozada in Bolivia, and 
Chávez in Venezuela. Incremental authoritarianism has also cropped up 
in impositions of states of emergency and military force to quell social 
protests in Ecuador and guerrillas in Colombia. In addition, the resort to 
undemocratic means without openly, formally discarding democracy has 
been evident in Chávez's constitutional reforms that further empower 
the presidency; the irregular changes of government in Ecuador in 1997, 
2000, and 2005; the electoral shenanigans of Fujimori in Peru; and the 
abdication of large chunks of national territory to the guerrillas or the 
armed forces in Colombia. Whether loosening or tightening the reins of 
power, the state has become increasingly reliant on the military, thereby 
opening the door to more abuses of human rights, more alienation of 
civilians, and more distortions of democratic institutions. Governmental 
ineffectiveness, instability, and authoritarianism underlie the fundamen- 
tal danger and fear in the Andes: that the current wave of democracy in 
Latin America might start to roll back there (Degregori and Paz 1995; 
O'Donnell 1994). 


The Central Andes and the Northern Andes 


The countries of the central and northern Andes all share the four 
dimensions of crisis discussed here, but their nature, mix, and intensity 
vary. First, the entire region suffers from the absence of a national project, 
unified populations committed to plausible and compelling strategies of 
development writ large. This common problem is most acute in the three 
central Andean countries, Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, which have long 
debated whether some notion of Indoamerica is a congealing or a divid- 
ing concept of nationalism. When it was first expressed earlier in the 
twentieth century, intellectuals propagated this worldview mainly as a 
rhetorical device to rally the common people against the Europeanized 
oligarchy. Now that the indigenous peoples themselves have begun voic- 
ing a more militant and ethnic indigenismo, it has become a counterhege- 
monic doctrine that generates conflict with the middle and upper classes, 
as well as some with mestizo sectors of the popular classes. In the north- 
ern Andes, Venezuela and Colombia, no mystical definition and discourse 
of national identity and destiny has ever taken hold, although Chávez has 
been trying unsuccessfully to concoct a Bolivarian legend to rally 
Venezuelans around a common dream. 

Second, poverty and inequality historically have been more extreme in 
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the central Andes, especially among indigenous peoples. Those econ- 
omies are also heavily agricultural in nature, have tended toward greater 
degrees of instability, and have languished under more onerous burdens of 
external debt. As a result, they have been more subservient to foreign pres- 
sures to adhere to neoliberal doctrines. In contrast, the more independent 
northern Andes have experienced a decline from relatively well-to-do lev- 
els, by Latin American standards. Yet the past decade has witnessed a 
striking deterioration in virtually all economic indicators in Venezuela, 
and by the late 1990s Colombia had joined the poorest-performing 
economies in Latin America. 

Third, modes of participation that outstrip the institutional capacity of 
regular channels of political involvement have been more prevalent in the 
central Andes, where feeble multiparty systems have prevailed, albeit 
occasionally including some individually strong parties, such as APRA in 
Peru and the MNR in Bolivia, although they have also shriveled from 
their heyday. With the partial and qualified exception of Bolivia, incorpo- 
ration of the masses historically has been pallid and manipulative, partic- 
ularly for indigenous peoples. Until recent years, corporatism has been a 
prevalent state strategy for managing subordinate groups (Rivera 1984; 
Van Cott 1995). 

In the northern Andes, strong two-party systems prevailed from the 
1950s to the 1990s, providing some minimal linkage of the masses to the 
state through clientelism. Elitist parties reached out to workers and peas- 
ants, but incorporation remained hierarchical and lukewarm. Yet by the 
end of the 1990s those political parties were losing support at an astonish- 
ing rate, as the resources for clientelist payoffs evaporated, and by the end 
of the decade the traditional two parties had virtually disappeared from 
the scene in Venezuela. Although losing ground, parties and party sys- 
tems have retained the greatest vigor in Colombia and Bolivia, but they 
function not so much as mechanisms for articulating interests of their con- 
stituents but rather as ossified systems for gathering votes (Hartlyn 1988; 
Coppedge 1994; Ardaya and Verdesoto 1994). 

Fourth, governability has also been more difficult historically in the 
central Andes, characterized by exceptionally weak states with authori- 
tarian propensities, in which unstable governments have been subjected 
repeatedly to intervention by the armed forces. From the 1950s to the 
1990s in the northern Andes, by contrast, democratic regimes ranked 
among the most stable and efficacious in Latin America. Colombia and 
Venezuela kept the military subservient to civilian control and remained 
immune from the dictatorial waves that swept the Southern Cone and 
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Central America. The northern Andes underwent democratization in the 
1950s when the state and economy were expanding, while democracy 
came to the central Andes in the 1980s, when both the state and the econ- 
omy were contracting. Even with the spiraling violence in Colombia and 
the implosion of the traditional parties in Venezuela recently, those 
regimes still appeared sturdier than their counterparts in the central 
Andes. Yet, in the last decade, the turn toward authoritarian practices and 
increasing reliance on the military and security forces has emerged every- 
where, fueled in part, but by no means exclusively, by the drug war and 
other security demands emanating from Washington. 

Challenges to state authority have arisen in all the Andean countries, 
but perhaps the gravest threat has come from guerrillas and paramili- 
taries operating in Colombia. Armed conflict reached its worst point in 
Peru during the 1980s and early 1990s (Degregori 1990; DESCO 1989; Por- 
tocarrero 1998) and more recently in Colombia, where it builds on a 
decades-old cycle of violence (Palacios 1995; Bergquist et al. 2000; Pizarro 
1990, 1994; Roa and Galtung 1998). Colombia has also stood out for the 
power of drug traffickers and growers, who have also been significant in 
Bolivia and Peru, although relatively unimportant in Ecuador and 
Venezuela. Regional divisions and conflicts have also been obstinate in 
Colombia, followed by Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. Indigenous move- 
ments have been most advanced in Ecuador, followed by Bolivia, with 
surprisingly sparse activity in Peru and a minimal presence in Colombia 
and Venezuela. In the past few years, the exceptional strength of those 
indigenous movements and the extraordinary weakness of their national 
governments have spawned the most destabilizing conflicts between state 
and society in the central Andes, especially in Ecuador and Bolivia. 


Countries in Crisis 


These generalizations should not obscure huge variations in how the 
crises have manifested themselves in each of the five countries. Individ- 
ual country experiences under the strain of the current crisis are briefly 
reviewed here and in more detail in other chapters. 


Colombia 


The debt crisis at first had limited impact on Colombia, though it suf- 
fered inevitably by the tendency of international investors to attribute 
guilt by geographic association. More recently, however, economic stag- 
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nation and the ensuing effort to impose IMF-style structural adjustment 
measures in Colombia have stoked popular disaffection with the regime. 
Nevertheless, the elitist party duopoly has continued to blunt popular 
movements or populism. More than elsewhere in the Andes, ruling 
groups have managed to ignore or co-opt mass discontent, containing 
most legitimate political activity within the two parties until the election 
of maverick President Alvaro Uribe in 2002. With both parties exhibiting 
unprecedented signs of fragmentation, clientelist practices have become 
all the more essential for their survival and increasingly constitute the sole 
basis for linking the state to stakeholders in Colombian society. 

While the 1991 constitutional reforms were an ambitious attempt to 
revitalize Colombian democracy, their impact on the performance of 
political institutions has been highly uneven. In important respects, they 
have undercut the influence of the central government. In chapter 5, 
Hershberg analyzes how fiscal troubles are partly attributable to an explo- 
sion in spending by subnational governments, and in matters ranging 
from expenditures to security policy provincial governors have become 
increasingly resistant to orders from Bogotá. 

Since the exhaustion of the National Front, Colombia has been 
plagued with intractable violence from multiple sources. Both the guerril- 
las and the paramilitaries have evaded state control, as have the drug 
lords and most social conflicts. Government attempts to negotiate with 
the guerrillas have borne little fruit. Then U.S. aid under Plan Colombia 
threatened to spread the fighting inside and outside the country, as did 
Uribe's determination to crack down on the "violent ones." Despite vig- 
orous opposition to his neoliberal economic policies, public opinion 
backed Uribe enthusiastically. Unlike their counterparts in the central 
Andes, he and his neighbor Chávez maintained their personalist appeal. 
Whether Uribe's strong-arm measures could restore order and prosperity 
remained to be seen. According to some experts, Colombia had become 
the most decomposed and dangerous country in South America (Vásquez 
de Urrutia 1989; Thorp 1991; Ungar 1995; Zabaleta 1994; Rodríguez 1995; 
Posada-Carbó 1998; Gutiérrez 2000; Richani 2001; Alcántara Saez and 
Ibeas Miguel 2001). 


Venezuela 


In Venezuela, the debt crisis and the shrinkage of oil revenues in 1980s 
to the 1990s led to the depletion of the rentier state and the erosion of the 
two parties that had thrived on its largesse. Resentment against the cor- 
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ruption and arrogance of the party duopoly mounted from the 1980s to 
the 1990s, as poverty, unemployment, and inequality rose. Structural 
reforms—albeit thinly applied—failed to revive the economy, while the 
middle and working classes complained because the state lacked the 
resources to meet both its external debt obligations and its internal wage 
and social services obligations. 

Venezuelan alienation from existing institutions surfaced in electoral 
abstention. As in Colombia, institutional reforms—elections of governors 
and mayors as well as decentralization—may have undercut the ties 
between the state and society more than fortified them. President Carlos 
Andrés Pérez's short-lived gambit to implement an IMF-designed struc- 
tural reform diet sparked the coup attempt by Chávez in 1992, followed 
by his electoral rout of the two parties in 1999. Since then, President 
Chávez has been trying to fill the space vacated by the political parties 
with the sway of charismatic leadership. 

Not unlike Fujimori, Chávez is an outsider who has carried out a 
quasi-constitutional coup against the political establishment and has suc- 
ceeded in concentrating power in his own hands while encouraging a 
growing role for the armed forces. Rather than solving many of 
Venezuela's problems, his authoritarian style and a deteriorating econ- 
omy have generated a backlash resulting in a failed coup d'état against 
him and a polarized opposition that has split the nation into two irrecon- 
cilable camps. Nevertheless, Kornblith reminds us in chapter 10 that the 
turbulent electoral showdown between the two antagonists had the 
potential to reaffirm as well as invalidate democratic practices. Buoyed by 
a gush of oil revenues, Chávez scored a landslide victory in the 2004 ref- 
erendum, which seemed to provide a temporary solution for his govern- 
ment. That controversial but stunning election also suggested that the 
only Andean president to resist the security, economic, and political 
regimes fostered by the United States and to champion the poor had stay- 
ing power (Wright 1990; Molina 1991; Naim 1993; Coppedge 1994; McCoy 
et al. 1995; Karl 1997; Salamanca 1997; Canache and Kulischek 1998; Crisp 
2000; Canache 2001; Gott 2001; Ellner and Hellinger 2003). 


Peru 


At the beginning of the 1980s, democracy and debt came to Peru 
simultaneously. By the end of the decade, the country slid into a state of 
collapse, as examined in chapter 8 by Burt. After the shock of the debt cri- 
sis, the anachronistic populism of President Alan García (1985-1990) 
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applied statist and nationalist policies that left the economy in ruins, 
wracked by hyperinflation. His attempt to reconnect the people to the 
government through charisma was discredited by incompetence and cor- 
ruption. Meanwhile, Shining Path was gaining strength violently and rap- 
idly, spilling from the countryside into the cities (Cotler 1987, 1989; Pasara 
and Parodi 1988; Thorp 1991; Graham 1992; Tuesta Soldvilla 1994; Selig- 
mann 1995; Roberts 1997; Dietz 1998). 

To impose order and defeat the guerrillas, President Alberto Fujimori 
(elected in 1990, in 1995, and supposedly in 2000) created a democradura 
through the self-coup of 1992 and the unleashing of the armed forces. At 
the same time, from 1990 through his ouster in 2001, he cultivated mass 
support with personalist appeals, targeted aid projects, and increasingly 
heavy-handed control of the mass media. While the imposition of struc- 
tural adjustment policies managed to stabilize the economy and reignite 
growth in the 1990s, the economy fell into a tailspin by 2000-2001. Rising 
bankruptcies and unemployment fueled public discontent with a neolib- 
eral model that required more spending on the foreign debt than on 
health and education (Degregori and Grompone 1991; Cameron 1994; 
Stokes 1995; González de Olarte 1996; Tuesta Soldvilla 1996, 1999; Cameron 
and Mauceri 1997; Stern 1999; Sheahan 1999; Gorriti 1999). 

Fujimori's increasingly blatant authoritarianism and corruption com- 
bined with economic woes to bring him down at the start of the new mil- 
lennium, leaving a vacuum of power, projects, and policies. The newly 
elected president in 2001, Alejandro Toledo, began presiding over civilian 
political institutions that were arguably even weaker than they were 
when Fujimori took over, because of the latter's dismantling, distorting, 
and disparaging of those entities. And like Fujimori, Toledo lacked the 
support of a major organized political party and was forced to rely for his 
success on the appeal of his personality and the good will of domestic and 
foreign investors. Amidst charges of corruption, his popularity plum- 
meted as his privatizations encountered resistance and his promised 
social reforms sputtered, despite significant economic growth (Cotler and 
Grompone 2000; Wise 2003). 


Bolivia 


After a whirlwind of incompetent and kleptocratic military govern- 
ments, Bolivia returned to democracy in 1982. From the mid-eighties to the 
mid-nineties, draconian structural adjustments recommended by the IMF 
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brought foreign indebtedness under control, hyperinflation to a halt, and 
economic growth to new heights. In the mid-1990s, the Sánchez de Lozada 
administration implemented significant political reforms aimed at foster- 
ing greater participation in the political system, decentralization being 
perhaps the most important. 

Despite laudable achievements, Bolivia remained the poorest country 
in South America. Structural adjustment measures included massive pri- 
vatizations of the country's state-owned enterprises, including the gov- 
ernment's huge mining interests. As a result, tens of thousands of workers 
were laid off, many of them displaced to the tropical lowlands where they 
eventually became involved in coca production for the drug trade. Priva- 
tization and economic restructuring served to effectively cripple what had 
once been one of the most powerful labor movements in the Andes. By 
1999-2001, the Bolivian economy was also stagnating, unemployment 
was mushrooming, and inequalities were deepening. This decline in the 
Bolivian economy is attributed in part to the effects of the Banzer admin- 
istration's efforts, strongly backed and financed by the United States, to 
eradicate illegal coca production. These measures spawned repeated con- 
flicts between the government and campesino coca grower organizations. 

The government's previous democratic reforms, primarily decentral- 
ization, did little to mask continued larceny and inefficiency. During 
2000-2001, social protests and blockades in Bolivia exceeded those in 
Ecuador, denouncing the neoliberal model and its commitment to service 
the foreign debt. Although in chapter 7 Yashar notes how those upheavals 
exposed the loss of state control, they did not lead immediately to the fall 
of the government, partly because President Banzer still enjoyed the back- 
ing of the armed forces and the United States. His besieged administra- 
tion became increasingly reliant on the police and the military, funded in 
part by the United States to fight coca production. 

As the traditional political parties and their pacts lost support to pre- 
viously excluded rural groups, Sánchez de Lozada was narrowly 
reelected president by a minority in 2002, promising to revive the econ- 
omy and reduce poverty. When his neoliberal policies to raise taxes, 
prune spending, and favor foreign capital reignited mass mobilizations, 
led by indigenous and peasant nationalists, he reacted with armed force. 
That triggered even greater civil disobedience, driving him into exile in 
2003. His successor, former vice president Carlos Mesa, resigned in 2005 
when he could not contain even larger social uprisings demanding 
indigenous rights, social justice, curbs on neoliberalism, and constraints 
on foreign capitalists, particularly nationalization of natural resources. 
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Whether a new government could restore democratic stability, social 
peace, and economic hopes was problematic (Lora 1987; van Dijck 1998; 
Lehman 1999; Gill 2000; Crabtree and Whitehead 2001; Grindle and 
Domingo 2003). 


Ecuador 


Like Peru and Bolivia, Ecuador faced the debt catastrophe in the 1980s 
during democratization. The elitist political system that has emerged over 
the past twenty years has satisfied few Ecuadoreans as it has stumbled 
from crisis to crisis, discussed in chapter 9 by Gutiérrez. The failure of 
structural adjustments has led to backsliding and policy incoherence. The 
central government, whether elected from the Left or the Right, has found 
it impossible to reconcile demands from the IMF, the World Bank, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and the Paris Club for austere struc- 
tural reforms and hikes in taxes and utility rates as a precondition to debt 
bailouts with demands from domestic social groups for relief from 
poverty. Dollarization in 2000 was a desperate gamble to stem out-of- 
control currency devaluations and save Jamil Mahuad's teetering presi- 
dency, while Ecuador effectively went into default on the foreign debt. 
The protests against neoliberal formulas, globalization, the IMF, the 
World Bank, the debt, and domestic financial elites have been spear- 
headed by indigenous organizations, particularly the Confederation of 
Indigenous Nationalities of Ecuador, backed by nonindigenous social 
movements, trade unions, and students. 

Trapped between external and internal demands, governments in 
Quito became increasingly unstable and short-lived. The military over- 
saw the unscheduled replacement of the populist president Abdalá 
Bucaram in 1997 and the neoliberal president Jamil Mahuad in 2000. 
Under pressure from the United States, the country has at least main- 
tained a democratic facade. As economic travails and social eruptions 
mounted, fears rose that Plan Colombia would push drugs, guerrillas, 
violence, and refugees into Ecuador from its northern neighbor. 

In 2002, army colonel Lucio Gutiérrez won the presidency with the 
backing of more assertive indigenous and labor movements because of 
his vow to curb corruption and poverty. Once in office, he reached agree- 
ments with the IMF on loans and with the White House on Plan Colom- 
bia. At home, however, his switch from populism to austere neoliberal 
policies, compounded by incompetence, scandals, and undemocratic 
behavior, alienated his indigenous allies, sparked social protests, slashed 
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his popularity, and destroyed his presidency in 2005, despite economic 
growth. As in Bolivia, it looked unlikely that any presidents in Ecuador 
could finish their regular terms in office while torn between incompatible 
international and domestic pressures. (Ayala Mora 1986; Galarza 
Izquierdo 1992; Thoumi and Grindle 1992; León 1994; Pachano 1995, 1996; 
Kyle 2000; Selverston-Scher 2002; Gerlach 2002). 


Prospects 


In the opening years of the twenty-first century, the crises in the Andes 
ran deep, and no immediate solution was in sight. No inspiring, unifying 
national project loomed on the horizon. Notwithstanding temporary 
growth periods, economic disappointments and uncertainties continued 
to thwart policy makers and fuel protests. However legitimate and posi- 
tive, frustrated and disruptive demands for participation and representa- 
tion seemed likely to elicit authoritarian closings as well as democratic 
openings. If the previous tragedies of bureaucratic authoritarianism in the 
Southern Cone were any guide, there was reason to worry that the prob- 
lem of governability might be solved by soldiers rather than solons. How- 
ever, there was also reason to hope that new forms of popular 
mobilization might fortify civil society, citizenship, democratic accounta- 
bility, and social justice. Indeed, the ability of the shaky democracies in 
the Andes to survive all the hardships and turmoil of the past two 
decades has been remarkable. Just as the resolution of the 1930s crisis was 
late and partial, so the outcome of the current crisis could be slow and 
unsatisfactory, incremental rather than apocalyptic. The results could 
have broad implications for security, neoliberalism, and democracy in the 
hemisphere. 


Notes 


1. Similar to hegemony theory, the concept of international regimes refers to sets of 
formal or informal international norms, rules, conventions, expectations, and proce- 
dures favored by dominant powers and widely accepted by developing countries. A 
common example is liberal economic principles. See Ruggie (1983), Kindleberger 
(1975), Keohane (1984), and Gilpin (1987). 

2. In a classic book on the crises between the state and society during political 
development, Sidney Verba (1971) outlines crises resembling our conceptualization. 
Similar to our notion of a national project, his crises of identity and legitimacy refer to 
the citizens' normative acceptance of the rightness of the national government's polit- 
ical system, authority, and purpose. Reflecting our concern with the economic model, 
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his crisis of distribution speaks to the government's ability to produce equitable mate- 
rial well-being for its citizens. His crisis of participation is the same as ours, occurring 
when previously marginalized actors demand inclusion. Echoing our attention to gov- 
ernability, his crisis of penetration alludes to government efficacy and control. We 
thank Peter H. Smith for reminding us about this earlier study. See also Pye (1971). In 
a comparable analysis, Manuel Antonio Garretón (2003) argues that Latin America 
today has four great needs: devising a fresh collective national project to replace the 
outmoded populist syndrome, defining a new economic development model beyond 
neoliberalism, overcoming social inequalities and exclusions, and improving demo- 
cratic institutions and participation. 
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